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Notes of the Week 


Negative and Positive 


HE Kaiser in a letter to a correspondent has 
again invoked “the mailed fist ’’; he is still 
confident of victory—on paper. His inmost 

thoughts are conceivably not committed to documents 
intended for publication. Even German assurance can 
hardly be proof against the events of the past fort- 
night. - In Galicia precisely what we anticipated would 
happen has happened. Russia has retired to the San, 
and Przemysl has again come within the purview of the 
strategist. But the Russian forces have only retired 
because the Grand Duke recognised that in retreat to 
certain positions he would find his best chance of ulti- 
mate success. The Germans have been induced to 
spend their best energies in a movement that amounts 
to little more than an expensive beating of the air. 
Their losses have been enormous. On the East they 
have scored negatively. On the West they have 
suffered positive reverses. The French to the north 
of Arras have made real progress, have taken 
places like Carency by storm, and have captured posi- 
tions, prisoners, and material by fighting which has 
proved to demonstration the superiority of their men 
and their leadership. The British in the neighbour- 
hood of Ypres have driven the Germans back over a 
front of two miles or more, and on the Yser Canal 
heavy fighting has been all in favour of the Allies. 
Thrilling stories are told of the heroism which has 
marked the advance of the Allies, alike in Flanders and 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. Nowhere can Germany 
report victory: she is held in the East, badly mauled 
in the West, and out-fought and out-manceuvred in 
Africa. Windhoek is in possession of General Botha. 
Signs accumulate that she is becoming desperate. The 
fiendish expedients she has adopted have helped her 
little, and Lord Kitchener’s statement that the use of 








poisonous gases has made it necessary for the French 
and British Governments to consider with what 
measures this foul device can be met is,a hint that, if 
need be, inhumanity will be combated by inhumanity. 
It is regrettable, but the responsibility is on Germany. 


Vital Moves 


Great changes are afoot. At last, it would seem, 
those in authority are contemplating something in the 
nature of a National Government. The papers are 
busy reconstructing the Cabinet, dismissing Lord Hal- 
dane, appointing Mr. Bonar Law to the office now held 
by Mr. Lloyd George, and relegating Mr. Winston 
Churchill to some office outside the Admiralty on the 
strength of a quarrel with Lord Fisher. It has been re- 
cognised from the first that it was more than absurd in 
the greatest crisis this country has ever had to face that 
only half the best brains of Great Britain should be 
responsible for the policy and conduct of the war. 
Party limitations at such a time are equivalent to tying 
one arm of a man behind his back when he is fighting 
for his life. Another momentous change is the inter- 
vention of Italy. The step, long delayed, seems actu- 
ally about to be taken. The political crisis in Rome last 
week ended in the King’s spirited and patriotic refusal 
to accept the resignation of the Salandra Ministry. All 
Italy is aflame against the Austro-German Alliance, 
and Signor Giolotti, for long her most popular and 
powerful statésman, has put himself entirely out of 
court by his intrigues with the Germans. Austria re- 
fused Italy’s reasonable demands, and gave the Salan- 
dra Government excuse for denouncing the Triple 
Alliance. Germany at once began to devise backstairs 
and underhand measures in the hope of breaking the 
Government, and the result has been to assure more 
than ever Italy’s support for the Allies. Prince von 
Biilow has only succeeded in adding another to the 
long list of blunders Germany has made since August 
last. 


Munitions and Men Again 


Much talk about the shortage of munitions, and 
especially of shells, the free use of which saves the 
lives of the gallant fellows told off for an attack, has 
unquestionably created a feeling of uneasiness through- 
out the country. The 7imes has written very strongly 
on the subject. We may, perhaps, be forgiven if we 
suggest that things are not quite so bad as the pessimist 
makes out. Would Sir John French be a party to 
giving the Germans the precious information that his 
attacks cannot be pushed home because he cannot com- 
mand the necessary munitions? What is true, of 
course, is that too many shells cannot be available. 
The factories must be kept going at the highest 
pressure, and, with certain exceptions, there is no doubt 
the men at home have put their backs into their work 
right loyally. The exceptions are little better than 
deliberate traitors. Whatever may be the fact as to 
shells, it is certain that more men will be wanted for 
the new armies. The wastage that will take place ‘n 
the next few months will have to be repaired, and Lord 
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Kitchener now appeals for another 300,000 men. 
Rumour insists that conscription is very near. If Lord 
Kitchener does not get the men he asks for readily, 
compulsion there will certainly be. It is on the cards 
that the announcement of 300,000 wanted is only a 
move toward some form of national service; but we 
shall see. 


aermany Fourd Guilty 

If Burke were alive to-day he would see fit to with- 
draw his statement that you cannot indict a nation. 
Lord Bryce and the Committee with which he has 
judicially investigated the charges brought against the 
German army have declared those charges to be essen- 
tially and substantially true. Systematically organised 
and deliberate massacres of the civil population of 
Belgium, wholesale murders of women and children, 
looting, house-burning, and wanton destruction of pro- 
perty under the orders of officers, the using of civilians 
old and young as a shield for their advancing armies, 
the frequent abuse of the Red Cross and the white flag, 
and other barbarities and offences against the laws and 
usages of civilised warfare are brought home to the 
German authorities after searching inquiry. Such 
things have not, we are told, been known for 300 years. 
Worse things, we are sure, have never been known. 
The Committee gave the enemy the benefit of every 
doubt, and the report destroys the lingering hope of 
those of us who believed that even in German Kultur 
there must be some redeeming feature, that the stories 
of atrocities were the outcome of overwrought nerves. 
The report will carry conviction of Germany’s guilt 
not only to all Britons, but all Americans: it is signed 
by Lord Bryce. It proves that the Lusitania crime was 
merely an incident in a veritable orgy of barbarism. 


Frightfulness for the Germans 

The removal of the Kaiser’s and other names 
from the Order of the Garter, and anti-German 
ridts in places as far removed and unlike as London 
and Johannesburg, mark the horror and execration with 
which German frightfulness is regarded by high and 
low alike. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
bitterness of feeling which has swept over every land 
outside Germany, and sympathy unquestionably runs 
high with the men who have been punished tor smash- 
ing up German property. However much these out- 
breaks are to be regretted, they are the only means 
known to the mob when the authorities do not act, and 
it is a pity the decision to intern all Germans was not 
taken long ago. The Government must be held re- 
sponsible for the anti-German crusade. Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley’s demand for a vendetta, brutal, uncom- 
promising and indiscriminating as it is, is only an 
extreme expression of public feeling; just now it com- 
mands a wider hearing than either Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
or General Botha’s protests. It is hard on some 
naturalised Germans who have given sons to the British 
Army, but it is the inevitable temper bred of a refusal 
by one side in a life-and-death struggle to play the 
game. 
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Aftermaths—II 


THE AFRICAN PROBLEM 
HE Teuton who really esteems his race the salt of 
the earth must be confounded by the accumu. 
lating evidence, tending to prove that in regions of 
colonial ambition his empire is deep in the mire of bank- 
ruptcy. His estate is being wound up, and its only 
tangible assets are “ curses not loud but deep.’’ In his 
brief day of power the races whom he has overawed by 
sabre-rattling have yielded that sullen obedience “ which 
the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.’’ Now, 
as Prussianism, like a cloud, 1s rolling away, the subject 
races are, each in its several fashion, singing Te Deum 
for deliverance from bondage. In no quarter of the 
world is this sense of emancipation more jubilant than 
in those tracts of the African Continent which have 
latterly been coloured yellow on international maps. 


The Bismarckian policy embodied two cardinal 
essentials ; (1) No quarrel with Russia; (2) no squander- 
ing of resources on profitless colonies. Furthermore, 
Bismarck, while bating no jot of savagery of assault on 
France, was opposed to the acquisition of Alsace- 
Lorraine. He foresaw that the attempt to bring those 
provinces under an alien yoke would in the long run 
prove a source of weakness rather than of strength to 
his country. Bismarck wielded the hammer of Thor; 
he was ruthless, iron-hearted; but the gasconade and 
antics of modern Germany would have been repellent io 
him. Had his ideals not been dropped with him 4s 
pilot, the Fatherland would to-day have held com- 
mercial predominance in Europe, and the devastation of 
a bloody war would not have brought his race to the 
precipice of dissolution, civil, military, and social. 
Apart from her overseas disintegration, we believe Ger- 
many to be now on the verge of a domestic cataclysm 
before the horrors of which the French Revolution will 
prove child’s play. Should that day arrive, the Powers 
of Europe will assuredly adopt Bismarck’s dictum. As 
she has done to others, so let it be done to her. No 
Government in Europe will lift a finger to help her out 
of the mess she has herself created. “As she has sown, 
so let her reap,’’ will be the motto of the entire world, 
as it watches the German peoples “tear each other in 
their slime.’? No Power can in the long run afford to 
flout the laws of God, man, and history. 

At the Royal Geographical Society a novel dis- 
cussion was recently initiated by Sir Harry Johnston. 
His paper was entitled “ The Political Geography of 
Africa before and after the War.’’ Science is cos- 
mopolitan and non-political. The reading of such a 
paper is a startling portent of our times, when pre- 
cedent and established method must conform to the 
necessities of public safety or be scattered to the winds. 
It will be recollected that the accession of the Kaiser 
synchronised with the political upheaval of Africa. 
The late Lord Salisbury’s gibe that the Powers of 
Europe were at that period engaged on a task simular 
to that of delimiting “spheres of influence’? on the 
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surface of the moon must be recalled. That remark 


revealed the then current official attitude of mind. To 
the later Victorian statesman new departures in colonial 
policy were a nuisance which had to be endured. 


According to the official spectacles, each Power was | 


intent on daubing a blank map its own colour, whereas 


{or practical purposes each would have been better ad- | 


vised had the job been left alone. 
men has passed since this period, and the ideas of that 
régime seem to us as remote as the creed of astrology. 

The master minds who have, each in his several 
sphere, dominated the African problem have been Gor- 
don and Rhodes. The control of the Mediterranean 
basin is essentially a military issue. This area has 
been the cradle of all our Western civilisation. Had 
France dominated Egypt, or Germany Morocco, the 
history of the world would have had to be written in ink 
of another colour. Turning to the southern extremity 
of the continent twenty-five years ago, well-nigh 
illimitable virgin lands lay open to the task of peace- 
ful penetration. The Portuguese, who claimed a 
fabléd sway over vast tracts, had become effete as 
colonisers. The fate of those half-unmapped lands 
slumbered in the lap of the gods. Rhodes was a 
statesman cast in the monumental mould. He thought 
in millions. He was the man of destiny. In nothing 
is the existence of the Providence that shapes our 
national ends more revealed than in the uprising of 
the supreme leader at crises of our fate. So long as 
the hour brings to Britain the man, so long will her 
flag flicker on every sea, on lands yet in the making. 

Sir Harry furnishes a record of early German effort 
in Africa. | Germany’s explorers and pioneers have 
been, many of them, men of boundless energy and 


achievement. To-day, however, their deeds are 
ancient history. The race from which they sprang is 
self-abased, beyond hope of redemption. By an act 


of insensate madness Germany has cast away her right 
to rank with civilised nations. She must burn in 
penitential fires for generations yet to come before any 
self-respecting statesman will treat her people other 
than as a race of untamed savages. 

Prior to the war, German possessions in 
Africa included Togoland, the Cameroons, German 
South-West Africa, German East Africa. It is 
doubtful if the German flag will be permitted to fly 
over a foot of these huge territories after the war. 
From the races who have felt the weight of the mailed 
fist will then assuredly arise a paan of deliverance, 
and, if a plebiscite of the natives could now be secured, 
probably their vote for German expulsion would be 
unanimous. 


A. E. CAREY. 





AFTERMATHS. 


The first of this series appeared last 
week, and dealt with Constantinople 


and Belgium. 
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Humanity: in War 
By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


“HE question of humanity in war has exercised the 
minds of philosophers and military specialists 
on many occasions. Theoretically, no such virtue 
exists, once war is declared and the various engines of 
destruction are set in motion; the object of each antag- 
onist is the temporary extinction of the other, and, in 
order to bring this to pass, the dread agency of death 
has to be invoked, perhaps for thousands of fellow- 
creatures. As competent strategists and tacticians, the 
leaders of opposing forces, whatever may be their feel- 
ings of distaste and aversion in their private capacities, 
do not hesitate; death to the enemy, by shot and shell, 
fire and sword, is the prime reason for this awful arma- 
ment, and each proceeds to action craftily, and as 
swiftly as may be, with that as the grim burden of his 
progress, knowing that a possibly equal skill and 
ardour are at the disposal of the other side and will 
be strained to the utmost for his own annihilation. 


Here, in the theory and practice of war, we seem on 
safe ground, and it might be supposed that every re- 
source of the scientific student of chemistry, explosives, 
and projectiles could be legitimately employed by ail 
combatants in the desperate struggle. But, until now, 
it has been seen that even in the throes of a bitter con- 
flict men do not wholly lose their sense of justice and 
humanity, and within comparatively recent years the 
expanding bullet, that tore the flesh when it struck as 
though i: were a small explosive shell, was set outside 
Imagination recoiled from the thought ci 
The clean wound of an ordinary 
rifle-shot was not the beginning of a lingering torture; 
it might kill at once, but, if not, the stricken soldier 
was effectively put out of action and yet had a fair 
chance of life. The aim of the encounter is to stop 
the enemy—killing if necessary—but not to inflict in- 
tolerable agonies. 


the pale. 


its vicious wounds. 


Since this important and praiseworthy decision, we 
have learned what it is to meet in battle an enemy with 
no scruples, to whom pity, mercy, humanity, are mean- 
ingless terms. The deliberate manufacture of filthy 
and suffocating gases for the disablement of an army 
whose leaders are forced, in self-defence, to resort to 


similar means — gases which, heavier than the 
atmosphere, roll slowly over the ground in a pesti- 
lential cloud, is a new development of the art of war, 


which in the olden days would have seemed incon- 
ceivable, and its originators glory in placing their 
opponents in a dilemma from which retaliation in kind 
seems to be the only escape. Men may well shrink 
from such an experience who would face the fiercest 
hurricane from modern artillery without flinching, and 
it is the cruellest problem of this present struggle that 
the victory has, if possible, to be won, for us, with 
clean hands. 

The other aspect of this question of humanity—that 
of saving life when an advantage has. been gained—is 
equally perverted by the enemy. The Englishman can 
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fight another ship, let us say, to the death, loosing 
the immense projectiles from the naval guns until the 
antagonist sinks or is helpless; then, however, he 
hastens to save the lives of those who can no longer 
resist. |The German, on the other hand, prefers, it 
appears, to send a thousand non-combatants to im- 
mediate death without warning—men, women, and 
children on an unarmed vessel—thus breaking all the 
fine traditions of battle and blackening his land with 
shame for a generation. To one who can do this of 
set purpose we find nothing adequate but the little word 
“cad ’’—the word which is the British schoolboy’s xe 
plus ultra of scorn and contempt. 


In one more engine of war our enemy shows again 
his impenetrability to all sense of customary selection 
or procedure. Events have moved very quickly in the 
realm of aerial discovery. The aeroplane, from an 
interesting scientific toy, has evolved into an available 
arm of war, a highly specialised branch of the military 
service, with centres, staff, and equipment of its own. 
Hence arises the question, from its extraordinary possi- 
bilities, as to how far it may fairly be employed as an 
offensive and destructive instrument. We have to re- 
member, in considering this point, that a set battle, by 
sea or land, is the contest of two or more forces, both 
fully armed. But in the case of an aeroplane or airship 
carrying explosive or incendiary bombs with the object 
of dropping them over a city in the enemy’s country, 
the position of affairs is altered. The inhabitants are 
completely at the mercy of the aviator; he is but a 
moving speck in the sky, an almost impossible target, 
even were each town provided with the specially devised 
gun for neutralising this particular peril. War under 
such conditions becomes simply slaughter. Yet we have 
a hundred bombs dropped at night on a sleeping town 
—happily with small damage to life, by sheer chance; 
a hundred bombs which by no conceivable contingency 
can gain any advantage for the desirous invader. The 
use of the airship or aeroplane, in fact, as a bomb- 
dropping machine, is parallel with the use of the for- 
bidden bullet, when over unfortified places. As a 
means of gathering intelligence of the movements of 
a fleet or of an army, the scouting flying-machine is 
unrivalled; it can sail high over sea or land and rush 
back with priceless information, unharmed. As a 
means of carrying dispatches over dangerous districts 
its value has been proved. But as an engine for the 
absolutely useless destruction of hundreds of unpro- 
tected people, for the laying of property in flaming 
ruins, it brings a new horror into modern warfare, and 
it is permissible to hold the opinion that the loosing 
of explosives from the skies into a thickly populated 
region is a form of aggression which no nation which 
possesses a shred of humanity should entertain, what- 
ever emergencies may arise. From its employment thus 
against us, from the use of the deadly gases on the 
battlefields of France, and from the senseless crime 
against the Lusitania, we may perhaps draw the infer- 
ence that our enemy is desperate, furious with dis- 
appointment, and turning rather to thoughts of revenge 
than to hopes of victory. 





| 





Some Russian Tragedies 


LL eyes are now turned towards Russia with 
interest and expectancy. Ancient as she is as 
a nation, hoary as are her traditions, the ties which 
bind her together, the faith to which she belongs, it 
has been realised with increasing force of late years 
that she contains yet within her the seeds of youth 
powers of enthusiasm, of creative energy and artistic 
impulse that have no part in the declining years of 4 
people. The war itself and the attitude of Russia 
in regard to it admits of no doubt that she is on the 
eve of a renascence far-reaching in its possibilities and 
in its effect upon civilisation as a whole. 

This being so, new interest attaches to any voices 
that reach us from her higher intelligences, to any 
writings of assistance in understanding the ideals and 
ambitions of a people apparently so different in type 
from ourselves. Hitherto the art of Russia has been 
chiefly familiar to the English through the ballet, the 
wonderful revelations of whose possibilities have de- 
lighted society in recent years; in more restricted circles 
its music, its poets, and novelists are well known. 
Plays, also, the majority have seen, and Russian 
actors, but they have usually been dramas dealing 
with the social problems and questions of liberty so 
intimately associated with our conception of Russian 
thought. Quite recently a volume of translations has 
come to hand, whose subject-matter is on quite a 
different plane, dealing with the intellectual life of the 
nation, with questions of philosophy and faith and 
reason. They are from the pen of Leonid Andreyef, 
a popular dramatist and a writer of the new school, 
and the book is made additionally valuable from an 
introduction by Brusyanin, explanatory of the 
methods and meaning of the author to any to whom 
they may be obscure.* 

The two most important of these plays are tragedies. 
From the time of the evolution of drama, tragedy has 
been the chosen vehicle for voicing national thought 
and aspirations; from its method of delivery it appeals 
to a wider audience than literature, and to sympathies 
that are more direct and more quickly roused than in 
the reader. Those who are at all cognisant of the 
history of tragedy will know that it is the most sym- 
bolic of all the arts, that its narrative and characterisa- 
tion is often only a form for the conveyance of great 
truths seen in the author’s mind, which he clothes in 
the forms of humanity. 

In the greatest epoch of all, the period of the Greek 
tragedians, they were content to take old stories, worn 
threadbare already by their familiar usage, and to use 
them as garments in which to clothe new ideas, new 
philosophies, sometimes modes of thought at variance 
with the tales themselves. To us at this day the in- 
terest in these plays lies not in the story they tell but 
in its treatment by the poet, in the glimpses we have 
of the greatness of the man, his conceptions, his philo- 








* The Black Maskers; The Life of Man; The Sabine 


Women. By Leonip ANDREYEFF. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s. net.) 
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sophy, and through him of the outlook of the nation 
whose voice he was. Tragedy which is great is the 
revelation of the spirit of humanity crying unto the 
gods in expression of its dimly understood impulses 
and ecstasies, those mental conditions for which the 
activities of life hold so little explicable counterpart. 

And tragedy, like life itself, is hemmed in by in- 
evitable conventions and restrictions. It can only 
make itself audible through the instrument of its 
characters, whereby often the original conception of 
the author is dimmed and his lines bear little relation 
to the fires which burn in his soul. The greatest artists 
have ever been they who most wisely used restraint, 
who have not endeavoured to express all things by all 
means. Simplicity is power. We feel this in Sophocles, 
who uses his great art to express a single purpose; 
again in Shakespeare; and more remotely it is present 
with Andreyeff. The difference lies in the motive of 
their tragedy and in the convention used to express it. 

With the Greeks the interest centred in the psycho- 
logy of life as it concerned the emotions and passions, 
all that pertained to the affections, the relation of 
man to man, and man to the invisible powers who 
formed such an integral part of his life; it was the 
play and interplay of passion. To the Elizabethans, 
event, story, action was paramount—the power of man 
in making and marring his destiny. 

To Andreyeff, emotion, action, means little. It is 
with the psychology of thought he deals, not with the 
realm of feeling. Life is but the symbolism of in- 
tellect. He is not concerned with any power but that 
of the mind, with the faculty in man which thinks and 
weighs and balances, and holds all things in heaven 
and earth beneath the searchlight of its criticism. 
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Characters, scenery, words themselves are only sym- 
bols in the art of the Russian dramatist, by aid of 
which he evolves the drama of the inner life of man, 


that existence which has so little connection with pass- | 


ing show or outward event, that is distinct even from 
the passions which control events and the lives of 
men. 

In these plays we are present amid a host of shadowy 
onlookers at a séance in which the shivering, naked 


ego, in all its appalling loneliness, who inhabits the | 


intellect of man, is called up on the stage, and there 
lives out its brief and tragic existence, surrounded by 
fears, by horrors dimly comprehended, grisly terrors 
and revolting uglinesses, living and dying with no 
kindly gleam to illumine its despair. 

There crouches in every human soul a shape of fear, 
dim, terrible, familiar—a too near view of which spells 
madness. This fear Andreyeff has incarnated, made 
audible in his plays. It is the tragedy of tragedies, 
the doom of the human intellect, untouched by the pity 
of the heart. It is pessimism incarnate. 

In his introduction Brusyanin speaks of the “ popu- 
larity’? of these plays. One can but hope that it is 
their art, their dramatic power and intensity which 
makes them so, not the message they convey. It may 


be that in Russia, among that great, quiet, patient | 
people, there is a quality: that transcends all our power 
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of endurance of pain, a quality which can look into 
the great void and yet live on undismayed, something 
harder and finer and more fiercely welded than mere 
faith or love. 

At this distance it appears strangely at variance with 
the spirit which has infused a religious quality into 
this most bitter war, and it adds to our difficulty of 
comprehension of a race so strangely gifted. One 
wonders what mark the times through which he is living 
will leave upon the undoubted genius of a man like 
Andreyeff — whether in the end events, passions, 
spiritual forces and energies will have for him any 
meaning equal to that intellectualism. It is a problem 
of absorbing interest, and one to which time alone can 
give an answer. 





Conservatism and English Spelling 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


A FAMOUS writer puts into the mouth of one of his 

characters a half-serious, half-nonsensical para- 
dox to the effect that one should choose one’s friends 
for their good looks, one’s acquaintances for their good 
characters, and one’s enemies for their intellects. The 
point of the paradox lies in the closing words. An 
intellectual enemy zs a distinct asset. It is from our 
enemies that we know the truth about ourselves, there- 
fore we should choose the enemy with intellect enough 
to tell us some truths worth knowing. 

The Cologne Gazette the other day published an 
article giving among a good number of gratuitous 
falsehoods one or two truths of this nature. The 
article went to show that, however badly Germany is 
beaten in the field, she will still be able to maintain 
a certain superiority over England because of her 
superior system of education. The standard in 
English education, it asserts, is very low, and the 
achievements are tragic, thanks largely to the terribly 
antiquated spelling and the complicated money, 
weights, and measures tables. We need not subscribe 
to all the writer’s conclusions; but when he points to 
a weakness which all our national pride cannot prove 
to be a strength, it is surely folly to push aside the 
obvious moral. We are scolded, also, by the writer 
for our conservative and reactionary habits of mind. 
This conservative tendency, far more than any intel- 
lectual shortcoming, is, one fears, the cause of our 
perversity with regard to our system of speliing and 
counting. 

In one of his charming historical fantasies, Kipling 
makes a Norman knight say: “ The English are a bold 
people. His Saxons would laugh and jest with Hugh, 
and Hugh with them, and this was marvellous to me. 
If even the meanest of them said that such a thing was 
the Custom of the Manor, then straightway would 
Hugh and such old men of the Manor as might be 





| near forsake everything else to debate the matter. I 
have seen them stop the mill with the corn half-ground, 
| and, if the custom of usage were proven to be as it 
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was said, why that was the end of it, even though it 
were flat against Hugh, his wish and command. 
Wonderful ! 

“* Aye,’ said Puck, breaking in for the first time. 
‘The custom of Old England was here before your 
Norman knights came, and it outlasted them, though 
they fought against it cruel.’ 

“*Not I,’ said Richard. ‘I let the Saxons go their 
stubborn way, but when my own men-at-arms, Nor- 
mans not six months in England, stood up and told 
me what was the custom of the country, ¢hen I was 
angry.’’’ So our weakness, if it be weakness, is no 
new thing. 

The danger of this malady lies in its infectiousness. 
You have a whole nation practically pledged to the 
opinion that what has been is better than what might 
be. How does this habit of mind operate with regard 
to a change in spelling? A large section of the popu- 
lation never conceives even the possibility of a change. 
Those who have imagination and knowledge enough 
to rise to the conception often shut their minds obsti- 
nately against it for no other reason than because it is 
new. Argue with them, and, such is the petrifying effect 
of prejudice, you but confirm them in their unbelief. 
“ The older I grow,’’ said Max Miiller, writing on this 
very question, “the more I feel convinced that nothing 
vexes people so much and hardens them in their dogged 
resistance to reforms as undeniable facts and unanswer- 
able arguments.”’ 

All over the country the complaint is heard that 
spelling is growing gradually worse. The cry comes 
not only from the elementary schools but from 
secondary schools and from colleges. The Cambridze 
local Report for 1911 draws attention to the fact that, 
while English seems to be excellently taught from a 
literary point of view, mis-spellings abound throughout 
the various papers. A London Army coach tells us 
that in the Woolwich and Sandhurst examinations 
very many boys lose over 500 marks out of a total of 
14,000 on account of bad spelling and bad writing. 
Over go per cent. of the failures in Civil Service 
examinations are due to weakness in spelling. It is 
true that an improvement in spelling might be effected 
by long hours of the old-fashioned spelling drill, but 
the overcrowded curricula and, it might be added, the 
newer methods of education do not permit of this 
exercise. .The Board of Education expressly bans :t 
as of no educational value. Being in a position to 
offer counsels of perfection, it issues a command that 
spelling be taught incidentally. The thing is im- 
possible, and no one knows this better than the English 
teacher, who, “lying low and saying nuffink,’’ after an 
immortal example, lends himself pleasantly to the de- 
ception of the ratepayer. The bill, however, even for 
teaching spelling badly, is a pretty alarming one. Let 
us work it out in figures. The British boy has to 
spend on an average 2,320 hours in learning to spell; 
the German boy learns his spelling in 1,302 hours. 
Reckoning 5 hours a school day, the total gives a waste 
of almost a year of school time. Multiply this year 


by 7,035,218, the number of children attending schools 


| a year to educate. 

















in England and Wales, and you get an alarming total, 
Now, if your patience is not exhausted, reckon what 
this waste of time costs in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
It will be conceded that each child costs at least £19 
Thus you have a wastage of 
£70,352,180 yearly—a total that may well take away 
the breath of the harassed ratepayer. 

Have we any right to lay this gigantic offering yearly 
on the altar of custom? Can we afford thus 
to handicap ourselves in these days of keen inter. 
national competition? The remedy of a reformed 
spelling is so simple, so obvious, that we might well be 
excused for overlooking it. Time and time again it 
has been shown that a phonetically spelt language 
affords no difficulty to the average intellect. 

Several times within the last fifty years Germany 
has reformed her spelling, her object being, as Mr. 
Labouchere told us, to gain foreign trade. Whether 
the spelling was a contributory cause or not, the fact 
remains that she advanced her object in a very marked 
degree. Let Englishmen divest themselves of the 
shackles of conservatism and ponder the words of Lord 
Bryce, delivered at a recent educational congress: “ My 
Japanese friends asked me, ‘Why in heaven’s name 
don’t you improve your spelling? Your spelling is the 
greatest difficulty in our way when we try to teach 
English. Until you pronounce as you spell, or spell 
as you pronounce, it is for us an immeasurable, for 
many of us an insuperable, difficulty.” If you look at 
the matter merely as a business proposition, the gain to 
British trade would be enormous.”’ 

The simplest way to bring in the reform is by educi- 
tional gateways. America is making real headway, 
and the Simplified Spelling Board there has, after an 
active campaign, succeeded in inducing 67 of its col- 
leges, State Universities, normal schools, etc., to 
sanction the use of reformed spelling examinations. 
The English Simplified Spelling Society (whose offices 
the curious may like to know are at 44, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.) is at present promoting a peti- 
tion asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of inquiry into the subject. If our people do not feel 
inclined to alter their method of spelling, the matter 
is sufficiently urgent from an international point of 
view to warrant some sensible phonetic system being 
adopted by Government authority as a _ secondary 
orthography which could be looked upon as a sort of 
international English, and in which all sorts of cata- 
logues of books for the use of foreigners could be 
printed. 











A delightful literary evening was given by certain 
hostesses of the Lyceum Club this week, when such 
questions as the effect of the war on literature and the 
advantages of anonymous reviewing were discussed. 
Miss Mitton was in the chair. The members of the 
Lyceum Club know how to combine philosophy with 
a mild epicureanism, and the mere male person invited 
to their board is apt to be a little envious at the limita- 
tions of his own caravanserai. 
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REVIEWS 


Henry Fawcett 


A Beacon for the Blind: being a Life of Henry 
Fawcett, the Blind Postmaster-General. By 
WINIFRED HOLT. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net. ) 


I‘ there was one word in the English language for 

which the late Henry Fawcett had no use it was 
surely the word ‘‘resignation.’’ And yet in one momen- 
teus respect he might be described as the most resigned 


of men. To be quietly submissive was no part of his | 


life’s creed; ceaseless energy, unbounded enthusiasm, 
and dauntless courage were his. Accidentally blinded 
when a young man by stray shot from his 
father’s gun, he then and there decided that 
the great affliction should make no difference to 
the career he had mapped out for himself. It was 
“not a tragedy, but an inconvenience,’’ he said. He 
was ambitious, but his ambition did not take the form 
of desiring advancement merely for the sake of personal 
power or honour. His mind was keenly practical and 





analytical; he saw that many evils existed, that many | 


abuses were waiting for redress, and with a dogged per- 
severance he set to work and used every means in his 
power to improve the lot of the people—the country 


labourer, the artisan, the working woman—who were | 


all dear to him throughout his life. 


An advanced Radical of his day, he thought little | 


of criticising any measure of his party if he conceived 
it to be against the general welfare of the community, 
and it was very difficult for so keen, unimaginative and 
practical a man to comprehend the more subtle and 
higher flights of Gladstone’s intellect when the two 
met on the same political platform. The practical issue 





of every problem was the one for which he laboured; | 


mysticism for him had no charm. At the same time, 
he revelled in beautiful scenery ; and even after his sight 
was gone he remembered the various spots from which 
delightful views could be obtained, and would take 
his friends there, asking them again to tell him all the 
glory that was before them. In sport, too, he never 
lost his interest: fishing, skating and riding made up 
his principle outdoor exercise, and he spent all the 
time he could possibly snatch from his many duties at 
Salisbury, his parents’ home. 

It seems hardly possible that the man who afterwards 
mastered columns of figures and memorised pages of 
statistics could have been told by his first teacher at 
a Dame school that he had a head “‘like a colander.”’ 
This was the lady of whom the young Henry pathetic- 
ally complained that ‘‘Mrs. Harris says if we go on, we 
shall kill her, and we do go on, and yet she does not 
die.” It is more easily understood that the man of 
method, in his youthful days, should have been capable 
of having ‘‘all his clothes carefully and legibly labelled 
with numbers, placed so as not to show during wear. . . 
If he came home in a great hurry. . 








. he would call | 





in his clarion, cheerful voice, probably from the door 
as he entered: ‘I must dress quickly. Please help. 
Coat one, vest six, collar one, trousers three; shoes and 
socks twelve and thirteen.’ ”’ 

In 1863 Fawcett was elected to the professorial chair 
at Cambridge, a position he had been most eager to 
obtain, but for which it was thought by some that his 
blindness and by others that his extreme Radical 
opinions unfitted him. Fear of the latter had urged a 
certain country squire of ancient lineage and Conserva- 
tive principles to visit Cambridge and ascertain the 
truth with regard to the serious charge of Radicalism 
made against Trinity Hall. Fawcett and Leslie 
Stephen compared notes; Fawcett did his best to 
reassure the old gentleman, saying ‘“‘that the rumours 
which he had heard had been much exaggerated, and 
though at one time ‘some of us had been rather infected 
with extreme opinions, now we have greatly moderated 
our views, and shali be content simply with the Dis- 
establishment of the Church and the abolition of the 
Throne.’ The immediate flight of the horrified squire 
can be imagined.”’ 

Fawcett pressed on; through Thackeray’s influence he 
was elected a member of the Reform Club, and after 
preliminary defeats as a Parliamentary candidate at 
Cambridge and Brighton, he finally became a member 
for Brighton and took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons in 1865. Here was the scope he wanted. The 
Enclosure Commissioners were at this time yearly pre- 
senting a Bill to the House recommending additional 
land to be fenced round, forests to be appropriated 
and open spaces seized. Each Bill was usually passed 
with very little investigation until Fawcett saw that 
soon there would not be left sufficient ground for a 
cottager to ‘“‘keep a cow, a pig, or poultry,’’ much less 
would there be any forest or public commons where 
holiday-makers could enjoy themselves. With charac- 
teristic vigour he threw himself into this question, and 
was largely instrumental in reclaiming many large tracts 
of land, the best known of which is probably a large 
part of Epping Forest. 

Indian affairs were the next important matter to rouse 
the sympathy and awaken the interest of this tireless 
reformer; again owing to his influence Parliament was 
aroused to redress many grievances in connection with 
the great Eastern Empire, while the acknowledgment 
in gifts and letters to the blind man and his wife by 
the Indians themselves showed the esteem in which he 
was held by the natives. His appointment as Post- 
master-General left little time for other serious business, 
for of course every detail was mastered and many re- 
forms were set on foot, until four years later illness 
overtook this champion of the people’s rights, this 
friend of the oppressed, and he died in 1884 at the 
age of 51. 

Tribute must be paid to the skilful manner in which 
Miss Holt has handled Faweett’s life. The book is 
excellently written. It is no dull compilation, but a 
sympathetic account of a great man; the writer’s 
opinions are never forced upon the reader, nor, as a 
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matter of fact, even stated. This is all the more strik- 
ing when it is remembered that throughout she deals 
with controversial politics. The portrait is as faithful 
as it is detached. 





A Questionable Boon 


Boon, The Mind of the Race, The Wild Asses of the 
Devil, and The Last Trump. Prepared for publi- 
cation by REGINALD BLIss. With an Ambiguous 
Introduction by H. G. WELLS. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 


WE cannot affect to recognise any other hand than that 
of Mr. H. G. Wells in this medley of ideas with the 
clumsy title, in spite of the well-worn trick of the 
author posing as editor of “literary remains’ dis- 
covered on the death of a friend. The book is full, 
from beginning to end, of the palaver, rows of dots, 
little lectures and sermons, and fragmentary discourses 
on all sorts of themes which have before been tumbled 
upon the heads of an indulgent public in the guise of 
a “novel’’ by Mr. Wells; the effect, this time, is less 
than ever that of a novel. Next time, we hope, the 
author will discard artifice completely and give us his 
thoughts in essay form, when they will be more 


coherent and easier to read. 


Boon, whose “remains’’ are here plundered by 
“Bliss,’”’ had a great notion of “the Mind of the 
Race ’’; hence arises one section of the title. He con- 
ceives a character, Hallery, who in a projected treatise, 
half-story, half-essay, shall bring together his ideas 
on the subject and preach the gospel of the race-mind. 
In his garden of a “ Villa by the Sea’”’ he will gather 
all sorts of celebrities to prepare the way for a “ Sum- 
mer Congress’’ on the proposed “Revival of Thought”’ ; 
among others, says Boon, “I think we must have George 
Moore, who has played uncle to so many movements 
and been so uniformly disappointed in his nephews.”’ 
The pity of it is that in this conception, where lay 
possibilities for fine wit and pleasant raillery, the 
author has gone out of his track to drag in the name 
of Mr. Henry James and to make that distinguished 
critic and novelist the butt of a display which is in very 
poor taste indeed, impudent and objectless. These 
pages form a serious flaw on a clever book. We have 
all smiled at the spectacle of a litttle toy dog yapping 
furiously at a grave, unperturbed mastiff; some such 
comparison crosses one’s mind when reading this part 
of “ Boon’s’’ work. We had thought Mr. Wells too 
big and too sensible to descend to such methods; his 
comments, however, show what leagues he is removed 
from comprehension of Mr. Henry James’s ideals. 
“He has, I am convinced, one of the strongest, most 
abundant minds in the whole world, and he has the 
smallest penetration. Indeed, he has no penetration. 
He is the culmination of the Superficial type.’’ “ These 
people cleared for artistic treatment never make lusty 
love. . . .”’ So our critic—who appears not to have 
read “The Bostonians,’”’ or “The Tragic Muse,” or 
several other works we could mention. It is simply 





too funny to hear Mr. James accused of lack of “ pene- 
tration,’’ or of being “ superficial ’’! 

Apart from this regrettable lapse, there are many 
fine things in this book. The observations of the 
mysterious Boon-Bliss-Wells are often topical when 
on his hobby of the race-mind :— 

If all the world went frantic; if presently some 
horrible thing, some monstrous war smashed all books 
and thinking and civilisation, still the mind would be 
there. It would immediately go on again and presently 
it would pick up all that had been done before—just 
as a philosopher would presently go on reading again 
after the servant-girl had fallen downstairs with the 
crockery. . . . It keeps on anyhow. . . . 

Again, on the actual situation that existed when 
“Boon ’’ became ill and died :— 

The one decent thing that we men who sit at home 
in the warm can do is to dwell on the horrors and do 
our little best to make sure that never, never shall this 
thing happen again. And that won’t be done, Wilkins, 
by leaving War alone. War, war with modern 
machines, is a damned great horrible trampling 
monster, a filthy thing, an indecency; we arn’t doing 
anything heroic, we are trying to lift a foul stupidity 
off the earth, we are engaged in a colossal sanitary 
job. 

The story of “The Last Trump ’’—one worthy to 
set with “ The Country of the Blind’’ and “A Vision 
of Judgment ’’—concludes this curious, incoherent 
volume, and betrays, if nothing else did, the truth as 
to the author. But, of course, that is no secret, once 
half a dozen pages have been read. Mr. Wells, like 
the “ mind of the race,’’ “keeps on anyhow.”’ A little 
more control, a little less of the “ anyhow,”’ and critics 
who look to him to do something permanent for 
English literature (the time is getting on, and he has 
been writing for a good many years) would be better 
pleased. . 





The Gentle Art and an Enthusiast 


Clear Waters. By A. G. BRADLEY. (Constable and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


CHARM in a book is as clearly realised and as difficult 
of definition as in a woman. Very often in either it 
consists in simple naturalness, in a sympathetic quality 
of character, in which friends or readers find it very 
pleasant to bask; it impels in them a correspond- 
ing geniality of feeling. For, after all, our enjoyment 
of a book consists chiefly in our reaction to its influence, 
the quality of pleasure lies within ourselves, to k 
touched or not into quick response. So it is at this time 
that exciting reading leaves us cold, fiction is less thril!- 
ing than the times in which we live, adventures pale i 
the light of current events, and we turn in our selectio! 
of books to soothing influences, to the calm and heal- 
ing denied us in daily life. This book of Mr. Bradley’s 
possesses both qualities, charm of style and the healing 
touch of nature, nowhere more strongly felt than among 
the mountains, in the burn of the hillside, the clear 
deep poo! of the shallows of the lowland stream. There 
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in spirit we can lave our souls from the dust of battle, 
can dip fevered minds in the soothing waters of tem- 
porary oblivion; in the pages of this book we can be- 


come young again, and live out the romance of youth’s | 


discovery of the inexhaustible treasures of nature and 
of sport. 

That is the secret of the charm of ‘‘Clear Waters,”’ 
and of its earlier chapters in particular. 


It is the work | 


of an expert and an enthusiast, and at the same time | 


of a man who has preserved the feeling of boyhood 
through a life of adventure, and who can reassemble 
those joys of youth which no later pleasures can ever 
approach in point of magic or fineness of feeling. 

No one could read of his initiation into the ritual of 
fishing, the story of the first salmon hooked, or of the 
pond that he emptied of its stock without feeling a 
debtor to the art of Mr. Bradley. It is difficult to 
decide which is more attractive: his gift as raconteur, 
or his power of painting scenery, its feeling as well 
as its contours. Over all is the glamour of the enthu- 
siast, of the devotee who is born and cannot be trained 
into being—an enthusiasm which leads into innumer- 
able experiences as diverting as they are picturesque. 
It is essentially a book for the lover of mountain and 
moorland; the west country, the bleak dour North, 
soft lakeland of the poets, and wild wee Wales, all 
live in its pages, with barely a reference to fenland and 
the Broads so dear to the heart of many a fisherman. 

Devotion to one particular sport, while it ensures 
mastery, is also bound to entail certain limitations, but 
perhaps it is ungrateful in virtue of the. many good 
things Mr. Bradley has prepared for us in these pages 
to hint at the possibility of his accomplishing more. 
It is a book that will give much pleasure to many 
readers who know little of the gentle art of fishing in 
the long summer evenings that lie before us. 





The Makers of Germany 


The Correspondence of William I and Bismarck. 
Popular Edition. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


IT is nearly twelve years since these letters, which 
were selected by Prince Bismarck himself, were 
first given to the world. With what different feelings 
they will be read now from those with which they were 
read then! How wholly changed is the moral of it 
all! The letters begin in 1852, when William I was 
Still Prince of Prussia, and end in 1887, when, owing 
to “the sad condition ’’ of the Crown Prince’s health, 
Bismarck had proposed that Prince William, the pre- 
sent Kaiser, should be brought more closely into touch 
with State business. As an insight into the relations 
of the Sovereign and the Minister to whom he owed 
everything, these documents are of the highest value. 
Yet it is impossible not to reflect that those very re- 
lations were based on transactions which were the seed 
of as rank and poisonous a growth as any in the 
world’s history. With this in memory, we ask our- 


‘selves again and again whether Bismarck, who, by the 


Danish, Austrian, and French wars, unprincipled in 








every way as they were, made possible the new German 
Empire, would have risked the safety of the structure 
built up on them by a plunge such as that of 
August last? On the international side these letters 
are of peculiarly small value; Bismarck did not select 
them himself for nothing. Their real value consists in 
the light they throw on William I and Bismarck. No- 
thing in the volume appeals to us more than the desire 
of Bismarck to retire—it may or may not have been a 
genuine desire—in 1869. King William refused to 
accept his resignation, which he attributed to a single 
difference of opinion. He wrote: “ Your name stands 
higher in Prussian history than that of any other 
Prussian statesman. And I am to let that man go? 
Never.’’ Bismarck’s response throws a flood of light 
on his character. He explains his inability to work in 
circumstances which, put bluntly, meant that he was 
not top dog all the time, and it is possible to read 
many things into such a passage as the following, 
which we make no apology for quoting at some length 
because of its blend of personal and constitutional 
significance. Bismarck protested that his only motive 
for asking to be relieved was a consciousness of his 
inadequate powers and indifferent health :— 

Your Majesty will perhaps most graciously remem- 
ber that I was first taken seriously ill at the begin- 
ning of December 1865, and since that time the ever- 
increasing burden of business has.absolutely prevented 
my becoming completely restored to health. Not quite 
three months ago, I thought I was again equal to 
the regular course of business, at least during the 
parliamentary period, but it is now evident this was 
a mistake, and that I over-estimated my powers. The 


whole of the service-business devolving on me can 
be expedited, even with the application of my every 
\ force, only if your Majesty grants me every facility 


which can lie in the choice of persons working with 
me, in the fullest measure of your Majesty’s con- 
fidence, and in the freedom of movement thereby per- 
mitted. The accomplishment becomes impossible, 
however, when it is not supported by the unanimous 
co-operation of all the proper organs with your 
Majesty, and when business which has been regularly 
despatched comes up repeatedly for fresh treatment, 
owing to differences of opinion among the parties con- 
cerned. It is far easier to take resolutions, and to 
carry them out, than to prove convincingly that they 
are the right ones. The obstructions occurring in the 
artificial mechanism of a constitutional State have not 
as yet seriously interfered with the regular course of 
business. The task of securing agreement on difficult 
questions between your Majesty and eight Ministers, 
and after that of keeping in touch with three parlia- 
mentary bodies, and of paying the necessary regard to 
allied and foreign Governments, has up till the present 
been approximately fulfilled. In my most respectful 
opinion, the determinative preliminary condition of 
this fulfilment was to be found in the circumstance 
that your Majesty has never, as long as I have had 
the honour of being in your Majesty’s service, again 
called into question a decision taken after the Minis- 
ters were heard on the subject, and that, before arriv- 
ing at or altering a decision, your Majesty has always 
heard the councillor appointed by your Majesty himself 
for the work of each responsible department. If, 
lately, extra-official influences have been able to excite 
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your Majesty’s keen interest in individual local ques- 
tions, without at the same time being subjected to a 
responsibility for affairs as a whole, and if, in this 
way, decisions, which your Majesty has taken after 
hearing Ministers, and has proclaimed, are modified 
and occupy the Ministers’ working powers for weeks 
at a time through being submitted to fresh considera- 
tion, the burden of work thereby falling to the share 
of your Majesty’s chosen Ministers is increased beyond 
the possibility of accomplishment. Moreover, when 
every nerve has been strained to cope with the work, 
the feeling remains that current business has been 
neglected. The despondency into which I am thrown 
when I reflect on these things is augmented by the 
circumstance that, in questions relating to the per- 
sonnel, your Majesty’s personal kindness towards each 
one of your servants, as opposed to the strict neces- 
sities of the service, carries a weight which prejudices 
the interests of those who have to bear the respon- 
sibility for imperfect and uncompleted work. 

Of course, the King could not allow Bismarck to go, 
but it is difficult to refrain from speculating as to 
the possible course of history had Bismarck been 
taken at his word. The French war would have 
been postponed, if not avoided altogether; the German 
Empire might have been confined to certain dreams for 
years after 1871, and the history of the world would 
have been changed. Bismarck, who deemed it a duty to 
himself to lay down the reins in 1869, was still at the 
helm twenty years later! Gladstone’s resumption of 
ofhce in 1880, after having finally retired half a dozen 
years before, was an event of utter insignificance com- 
pared with Bismarck’s agreement to go on. No doubt, 
he, and he alone, understood the great stake for which 
he was playing, and had determined that he would 
play for it his own way or not at all. It is a moving 
thought that the monarch who would not release him 
won empire, and the grandson who dismissed him is in 
a fair way to lose empire. 








Fiction 

HE vast, mysterious plains westward of the Car- 
pathian range, where Prussians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Russians are engaged in desperate 
conflict, provide the scene for “ A Bride of the Plains ”’ 
‘Hutchinson and Co., 6s.), which Baroness Orczy dedi- 
cates to the memory of the Hungarian patriot, Louis 
Kossuth. They are the home of the Magyars and the 
granary of the Dual Monarchy, hence the story is to 
some extent topical, although the incidents with which 
it deals are presumed to have taken place some con- 
siderable time ago. But the pictures of Hungarian 
peasant life penned by the author bring vividly before 
the reader a brave race whose Teutonic overlords have 

plunged into the vortex of an iniquitous war. 

The plot of the story may not be altogether new, but 
then there is no new thing under the sun, and it is 
certainly relieved of all charge of staleness by the 
charming setting, decidedly novel for most English 
readers, which Baroness Orczy has chosen for it. Andor 
Lakatos, the hero, is a peasant in love with Elsa 


| 
| 
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Kapus, the village belle, and when he 1s called upon 
to do his three years’ service in the army she promises 
to wait for him, for his love is reciprocated. But Béla 
Erds, bailiff to my lord the Count, who owns the village 
of Marosfalva, where the scene is laid, casts covetoys 
eyes upon the beautiful Elsa, more from vanity than 
from love. To say the least, he is unprepossessing in 
appearance, squat in figure, and minus an eye, and in- 
clined to be a bully. A man unlikely to captivate any 
maiden, but then he is rich. And when a report is 
circulated of Andor’s death in Bosnia, Béla approaches 
Elsa’s old parents with promises of a house and a well- 
stocked farmyard in exchange for their daughter. The 
greedy parents do not hesitate for a moment, and coerce 
their unwilling child into becoming affhanced to a man 
she abhors. The village priest, Pater Bonifacius, ex- 
patiates upon the duty a daughter owes to her father 
and mother, and the betrothal, which takes place at 
Easter, is made, if possible, the more binding by Elsa 
partaking of the sacrament. And then, of course, the 
unexpected, in novels the inevitable, happens. Andor 
returns in the midst of the festivities preceding the 
wedding. These provide an excellent opportunity for 
the portrayal of Hungarian village life, of which the 
author takes full advantage, giving a vivid description 
of the dancing of the csardas, the national dance which 
all true Magyars dance from childhood. 

But it is in the treatment of the dénouement that she 
especially displays her inventive power, for she handles 
it with surprising ingenuity. To bring about the happy 
ending that the great majority of fiction readers de- 
mand it is necessary that Béla should be ‘‘shuffled off 
this mortal coil,’’ for Elsa will not be false to her be- 
trothal vows which to her are sacredly binding, and 
so long as her odious betrothed lives she will marr) 
no other. The foul tragedy that frees her is of none of 
her seeking, nor of Andor’s, and it comes as a sur- 
prise. It is acted, so to say, off the stage, but the 
horror of it loses nothing through that, and it is drama- 
tic in the extreme. The inevitable woman, the cause 
of the sordid affair, is Klara Goldstein, a handsome 
but frail Jewess, and to her comes Béla at the height 
of the wedding festivities. | But her affianced lover, 
Leopold Hirsch, is lurking without, and the false 
bridegroom falls a victim to the blow intended for 
young Count Feri. It is a powerful ending to an 
otherwise simple love story, but it is by no means far- 
fetched, for the people and the land with which she 1s 
dealing justify the author in her dénouement. 





Shorter Notices 


Sir Francis Younghusband and Religion 

A re-view of religion under the title “ Mutual In- 
fluence ’’ (Williams and Norgate, 3s. net) comes rather 
as a surprise from the pen of Sir Francis Young- 
husband. Essentially, we take it, this re-view amounts 
to a sort of positivist declaration.. Men are to replace 


their faith in a power outside themselves by a new faith 
in themselves. He recognises that the old ideas and 
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sweet memories of church services and ceremonials will 
be surrendered with a pang of regret, but he looks to 
the future to bring compensation in man’s self-reliance 
and strength of character. The volume will open up 
controversy, provide food for thought, and leave men 
and women pretty much where it found them. Those 
who believe in God will continue to believe; others who 
are sufficient unto themselves will continue to be so. 


Summer Rambles 

It is possible that a good many people who have 
been accustomed to a pleasant annual holiday, either 
abroad or at home, will this year be restricted to quite 
a modest expenditure. They may find that the pleasure 
of a vacation does not depend upon the distance 
travelled, but upon the mood and the surroundings. 
In “Wayfarings Round London’’ (F. Warne, 2s. 6d.) 
the genial “Pathfinder’’ of the Evening News gives a 
collection of thirty different rambles within easy reach 
of town, all of which are available for moderately good 
walkers, and cost simply the day’s refreshment and 
fares. A delightful holiday, given passable weather, 
might be spent in these footpath and by-road explora- 
tions—this assertion we can make with sureness, having 
tried more than one. The amount of country still un- 
spoiled, close to London, is astonishing to those who 
imagine that for the sight of green fields, streams, and 
flowers a long journey is necessary. As the author says 
in his charming introduction: “We travel by rail and 
motor for hours to see no finer scenery than often lies 
at our doors if we used our legs and followed these old 
paths. We are in some danger of losing sight of the 
fact that man is a walking animal.’’ This little volume, 
which is No. 6 of the “Homeland Association’’ pocket- 
guides, will prove a treasure to holiday-makers who are 
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compelled, for any reason save ill-health, to stay in or | 


near London. 


The Theatre 


“ Striking !”’ 

HIS farcical romance at the Apollo is admirably 
fitted to show us how wonderfully clever Miss 
Lottie Venne and Mr. Charles Hawtrey really are 
in parts which, without the constant and concealed 
care of these artists, would have been very up-hill 
work. As it is, the unambitious play by Miss Unger 
and Mr. Rubens—written, one would suppose, in some 
far-off day when someone swam the Channel now 
haunted by Zeppelins—is full of happy moments. 
This is especially true of the first act, which contains 
most of the life and liveliness of “Striking.’’ But a 
really good act all round, and Mr. Hawtrey and Miss 
Venne at their very best throughout a three-act play, 
should be quite enough to fill the theatre for a long 
while to come. The plot is of no importance, but it 
is all carefully worked out to scale and lightened by 
the wit which is doubtless that of both authors, but 
which reminds us of the farcical efforts of Mr. Rubens, 
attempts in which all vraisemblance is willingly sacri- 
ficed to a chance touch of wit or a situation which can 
be made gay for a moment. As for the rest, we wish 
we liked Miss Hilda Trevelyan as a young Scottish 
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Tu1s book is a practical treatise on Modern 
Civic Aisthetics, City Planning and Improve- 
ments, a subject to which Mr. Koester has given 
exhaustive study in both Europe and America. 
Mr. Koester’s reputation is international. His 
work is of interest to every local councillor, 
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towards the city beautiful and the city healthful. 
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Construction. 
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lady, Pomona Macrae, who is supposed to win the 
middle-aged heart of Mr. Hawtrey’s Lord Marston. 
We cannot for a moment believe in this or the loves 
of Mr. Marsh Allen as Jack Paulton and Miss Netta 
Westcott as Ellie Karstone. But, of course, these 
things are really of little importance; if the play is not 
quite the thing, Miss Venne and Mr. Hawtrey are. 
Together they ensure some hours of hearty laughter in 
a mad world. EGAN MEw. 








The City 


ONEY is in rather better demand, and the events 
M of the week, both political and military, have 
had quite an encouraging influence on the Stock 
Exchange. Business has been rather more active, and 
prices are generally up, however slightly. This is true 
of markets so widely dissimilar as those concerned with 
Foreign and Colonial Government securities, Home Rails, 
Copper, Rubber and Industrials. ‘The War Loan is 1/16th 
to 1/8th above the figure of last week, and recent Colo- 
nial Government issues have all been supported. Copper 
shares have been in considerable demand and the firmness 
in raw rubber prices has induced a certain amount of buy- 
ing in the Rubber Share Market, so that with rare ex- 
ceptions the markings show an improvement. Heavy 
as the receipts of plantation rubber now are, the supply 
is readily absorbed. Oils principally have been on the 
dull side, reports of damage to the Premier Oil and Pipe 
Line property being responsible for a drop in the price 
of the shares of as much as 2s. in some cases. 

The Sanitas report is excellent: the business of the 
company last year was greater than in any previous year. 
The balance to credit of profit and loss account, includ- 
ing the amount brought forward, and after charging all 
outgoings for advertising and providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, amounts to £18,847. From this sum 
43,469 has been paid as interim dividend, leaving, after 
payment of income tax and directors’ fees, a balance of 
£513,275 to be dealt with. A final dividend is proposed of 
5 per cent. (making 7} per cent. for the year). 

“Of the many interesting Rubber reports issued recently 
none perhaps is of more significance than the Bukit Sem- 
bawang. Much was expected of the company at its for- 
mation, but its failure to declare a dividend a year ago, 
when rubber prospects were slumping, induced some 
doubts as to its ability to earn enough on its large, but 
it was believed inadequate, capital of £335,000, to make 
its shares a desirable holding. That was a superficial 
if not prejudiced view. The company has 8,000 acres 
under rubber, with 1,000 in bearing, and it has made 
profits in the past year which justify a maiden dividend of 
3 per cent. The excellence of its administration is shown 
in the cost of production, which was 1s. 10$d. per Ib. in 
1913, and 11#d. in 1914. This year, if estimates are 
realised, the Bukit Sembawang hopes to produce for 2d. 
per Ib. less. As production should be much more than 
doubled, it follows that if decreased costs only balance 
decreased prices obtained—and prices may be better rather 
than worse—the outlook for 1915 is particularly bright. 
There ought at least to be a 7 per cent. dividend in sight. 

Sir Joseph Lyons’ latest triumph in the way of hotels, 
elegant in appointment, economical in tariff, is the Regent 
Palace just off Piccadilly Circus. It is said to be the 
largest hotel in Europe. It will certainly prove a note- 
worthy addition to the sleeping and feeding accommo da- 
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tion of the Metropolis, especially for people with modest 
purses. 


The Insurance Agent and Broker for May 15 has some 
very strong and obviously well informed criticism of the 
Corporation of Insurance Brokers and Agents to which 
the members of that body will at any rate find it worth 
while to give some attention. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
AN ANTIDOTE TO GERMAN HATE. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—Now that at last the people have forced the 
Government to take more drastic measures with regard 
to alien enemies in our midst, and the newspapers vie with 
one another in telling us with what an intense degree of 
hate we must hate all Germans—a popular writer, for in- 
stance, asks his readers to take a pledge ‘‘not to eat with 
a German, shake hands with a German. . . not recognise 
the existence of any German, naturalised or not, except 
antagonistically . . .’"—we shall surely require an antidote 
to this bitter feeling, or we may be in danger of 2mulating 
the nation and the characteristics we now decry. And 
what could better supply this antidote than a closer union 
with our big Ally, Russia. From much that is written, 
and by a great deal that is said, particularly since opera- 
tions began in the Dardanelles, one gathers that there is 
still a great deal of suspicion with regard to Russia’s in- 
tentions and ambitions. ‘‘Is she to have Constantinople?” 
people say. ‘‘She will be the first Power in Europe, and 
most dangerous,’’ argue others. This mistrust of a Power 
and a people we have hitherto had no reason to fear seems 
very unfair at the present juncture when so much is being 
done by her to keep a large part of the enemy’s forces 
busy on her own frontiers, thereby relieving Generals 
Joffre and French of some of their heavy burden. And 
glancing back over Russia’s history, what réle do we find 
that she has played in the past? Has she been so par- 
ticularly aggressive? While in the sixteenth century 
Britain, with other nations of Europe, was enjoying the 
glories of the Renaissance and turning her attention to 
exploits in the New World, Russia was still carrying ona 
ceaseless war with the Tartars and other barbaric tribes 
who, but for her, would have penetrated much farther to 
the West and possibly have destroyed the European civil- 
isation of which we imagine ourselves so important a part. 
During the last century and a half in which Russia has 
waged so many wars against Turkey, she has gained very 
little for herself. She has done her best to liberate the 
smaller nations from the heretic’s power, and if they have 
not always proved themselves worthy of the great efforts 
made on their behalf, that is not Russia’s fault but their 
own. 

There are many’ reasons why our friendship with the 
Tsar’s people should be extended. We have many charac- 
teristics in common with them, while, according to some 
ethnologists, the English and the Russian belong to the 
same race. 

With easy pains we may distinguish 
Our Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman-English. 


Thanks to King Edward’s efforts we have for many years 
been on friendly terms with France, and most likely the 
present fraternising of her soldiers and ours will further 
cement the good understanding between the two countries ; 
but the Latin people are still very far removed in many 
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ways from we English folk. We accept them and they 
accept us as honoured guests; we do not become one of 
them or they one of us. There is no antagonism between 
ys, but we do not merge. Our outlook is different; our 
traditions are different. Centuries may lessen the diverg- 
ence, but at present the division is broad. Russians, on 
the other hand, temperamentally more resemble our people. 
Many tributes have been paid to our soldiers by friend and 
enemy during the present campaigns of their ability to 
endure; Russians have endured patiently for generations 
hardships which would have daunted a less hardy race. 
The popular symbol of Russia is a bear—a slow-moving 
animal; we cannot claim to be particularly quick in action, 
considering that it has taken us nine months to realise that 
Germany actually is our enemy. Russia is kind to the 
poor and fallen ; everyone is not required to ‘‘make good,”’ 
to “‘get on or get out,’’ as one is in America, for instance. 
We still keep a little affection for the sinner who many 
times repents and many times commits again the same mis- 
deed. Then there is the question of religion: Russia’s 
Church and ours have both been excommunicated by the 
Bishop of Rome. Two naughty children generally find 
that they have something in common, and there is no 
reason why, with a little tolerance, we should not draw 
nearer on this common ground. In music, song and dance 
we have much to learn from the Russian exponents. We 
have accepted all Petrograd has sent us, and are agog for 
fresh developments in these arts. 

Therefore, we certainly have sufficient to occupy our 
attention when we think of other countries—and we must 
think of Russia—in trying to understand this great nation 
with her earnest purpose, her high ideals and her chivalry 
towards smaller States.-—Yours faithfully, M. H.R. 

Tankerton. 





A NOTABLE BROCHURE. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—No doubt the very able and illuminating brochure 
by Dr. Church, entitled ‘“The American Verdict on the 
War,”’ is by this time fairly familiar to a number of 
British readers; but it cannot be too widely circulated, 
for it is one of the best and most convincing résumés 
of the situation that I have yet seen. 

Dr. Church is President of the Carnegie College, Pitts- 
burg. His ‘‘Verdict’’ was a reply to the ‘* Appeal to 
the American Nation’’ of ninety-three German professors, 
which he was requested to endorse and to circulate! But 
Dr. Church, in spite of his former intimacy with Germany 
and with a number of those professors, and in spite of 
his certain Germanic leanings, or literary sympathies, 
was not to be thus imposed upon. He knew Germany 
and Prussian militarism all too well! Moreover, he 
hated and detested German military war methods and 
Germany’s treatment of Belgium with an intensity in 
common with the vast majority of Americans, who regard 
German war methods as barbarous and horrible. Hence 
his reply is a ringing protest and a scathing rebuke. It 
has already been translated into German, I understand, 
and circulated to some extent in Germany itself. For 
there is that in it which cannot but appeal to the con- 
sciences and intelligence of Germans whose minds are 
not too obsessed and poisoned to be open to reason and 
conviction. In effect, the ‘‘Verdict of America’’ reminds 


one of Professor Cramb’s book, ‘‘Germany and Eng- 
land,”’. in that it was written by a man and a scholar 
similarly prepossessed, to some extent, Germanwards, 
and by one apparently almost as conversant with German 


Sarolea’s ‘‘The Anglo-German Problem,”’ written in 1912. 
Like Professor Cramb’s, it reads now like a veritable 
prophecy. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwin RIDLEY. 
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Being Well Dressed 


is not so much a matter of. 


Income as of Information 


VOGUE. 


ONE SHILLING oo. FORTNIGHTLY 


4; The great French couturiers, unmindful of the war that rocks the 
world around them, have been holding their regular Spring openings. 
All through the season Vocue’s splendid staff of Paris correspondents 
are gathering for your benefit everything authoritative and new. 


€| With the great European fashion journals cut off, with all ordinary 
sources of fashion news interrupted, VocuE has become more clearly 
than ever before the absolute authority on what is to be worn by the 
well-dressed woman. 

€{| And remember that VoGuE comes not once a month, like the ordinary 
magazine, but twice each month, bringing thereby not only the very latest 
fashion news, but twice as much of it. 


€ Never has Vocue’s unique value been so universally recognised as in 
the past six months of uncertainty. 


Order of your Bookseller or Newsagent or direct from 


WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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